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The ruins have been stabilized to prevent curious visitors 
from damaging the walls. The dark desk-like 


structures shelter visitor information. 


Cultural 
Resources 


One Criteria for Land Use Planning. 


The Congress declares that it is the policy 
of the United States that — 


. .. the public lands be managed in a man- 
ner that will protect the quality of scenic, 
historical, ecological, environmental, air, 
and atmospheric water resources and ar- 
chaeological values . . . 


The Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act 
Section 102 (a) (8) 


The term “cultural resource”’ is 
not in the dictionary, but like 
many phrases that are, it was 
coined to fill a need. As BLM 
land managers became involved in 
more intensive management of 
the public lands, they found 

that the lands they managed 
were a veritable storehouse of the 
physical evidence of man’s past 
activities. They soon realized 

that while these relics were of 
tremendous value to a growing 
segment of the American public, 
they were also being 

threatened by human activity, by 
human carelessness and by the 
erosion of time. 

Clearly it was the Bureau’s 
responsibility to protect and 
preserve these resources, but as 
the program started to take 
shape, the need for a name 
became obvious, and the term 
“cultural resource” was coined. 

The term was meant to be all- 
inclusive. A cultural resource 
can be almost anything that tells 
us something about man’s past. It 
can be a ghost town or an arrow- 


head, a road or a trail, a house 
or a mill site, a bit of bone ora 
swatch of fabric, a cooking pot or 
a steam engine. 

It is estimated that there are 
more than 500,000 cultural 
resource sites on the public lands 
administered by the Bureau of 
Land Management. Properly 
utilized, these sites can answer 
many questions about man’s past 
activities on the North American 
continent. Collectively, they are 
a National treasure that belongs 
to us all. By virtue of the fact that 
they are located on Bureau lands, 
they are the Bureau’s special 
responsibility. Today, the Bureau 
has less than 10 percent of these 
sites on record, The location and 
evaluation of the remaining 
sites is one of the Bureau’s major 
projects. 

All cultural resources have one 
thing in common — they all 
relate to man. Whatever man 
has made, used or modified is an 
artifact and also a cultural 
resource. Cultural resources on 
the public land can be either 
historic or prehistoric. Some- 
times historic and prehistoric sites 
exist side by side and frequently 
both are found in a single 
administrative district. They may 
be something you can hold in your 
hand, a house, a town, or an 
entire geographic area such as 
South Pass in Western Wyoming. 

It was the invention of writing 
that separated history from pre- 
history. Written records have 
existed in some parts of the 
world for thousands oi years, but 
in North America there were 
almost no written records until 
after the arrival of the white man. 
In some parts of the west an his- 
torical site and a prehistorical site 
can date from the same period 
of time. 

The prehistorian (archaeologist) 
is totally dependent on the 
evidence he can glean from 
artifacts when he tries to recon- 
struct the past, but the historian 
may also resort to archaeological 
evidence at times to corrobo- 
rate the written record. 

As early as 1906 Congress sought 
to protect historic and prehis- 
toric resources on the public 





lands through the American 
Antiquities Act. Other legislation 
has been enacted since that time 
including the Historical Sites 

Act of 1935, the Reservoir Sal- 
vage Act of 1960 and the National 
Historic Preservation Act of 1969. 
In addition, President Nixon 
issued Executive Order No. 11593 
in 1971 placing the responsibility 
for historical and prehistorical 
preservation on the Federal 
agencies involved in the man- 
agement of the land. BLM’s role 
has been further defined in the 
Federal Land Policy and Man- 
agement Act of 1976. 

The Historical Sites Act estab- 
lished a National Register and 
authorized the preservation of 
sites and properties having sig- 
nificant National historic or pre- 
historic values. The National 
Register is a list of sites, districts, 
objects, and other properties 
deemed by the Secretary of the 
interior to have historic or pre- 
historic values. Sites included 
on the register may be desig- 
nated as National Historic Land- 
marks. 

The Historic Preservation Act 
of 1966 expanded the 1935 Act 
to include sites having State and 
local significance on the National 
Register. BEM has subinitted 69 
sites for consideration for inclu- 
sion on the National Register. Of 
the 69 submitted 41 have been 
listed. While there are many 
thousands of archaeological 
and historical sites on the public 
lands today that will never appear 
on the National Register, it is the 
Bureau’s policy not to allow any 
activity or program which will 
compromise the value of cultural 
resource sites. 

The presence of so many cul- 
tural resource sites on the 
National Resource Lands will have 
a profound effect on other 
surface management programs 
since anything that disturbs the 
surface can compromise the value 
of the site. The question that 
naturally arises is: In the 
context of BLM’s multiple Re- 
source responsibilities, what is a 
proper balance between cultural 
resource values and the value 
of other kinds of public land 
resources? For example, when do 
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cultural resource values out- 
weigh such traditional values to 
be gained from mining, grazing, 
lumbering, etc. For another 
example, when do cultural 
resource values outweigh the 
public’s right of access to a 
cultural resource site? 

Obviously, all cultural resource 
sites do not have the same 
value. At some sites the period of 
human occupancy was too brief to 
allow the accumulation of arti- 
facts associated with the more 
productive sites. Some sites lack 
uniqueness since the information 
they can provide is duplicated in 
other sites dating from the same 
period. Also some events were 
less important than others. Arch- 
aeologist and historians seek 
evidence of those events that 
had an impact on the future or 
those sites that help them interpret 
the lifestyle of an era. But the 
trick is to know which sites 
should be preserved at all costs 
and which are expendable. 


When cultural resource values 
are threatened by human activi- 
ties such as road building, 
excavation for building, or even 
by agricultural pursuits, this kind 
of judgement becomes critical. 
When the archaeological or his- 
torical values are high, it may 
justify the modification or reloca- 
tion of the threatening project. 
When lesser values are 
involved, the immediate excava- 
tion of the site is authorized to 
glean as much information as 
possible before the site is 
destroyed. 

In order to meet its moral and 
legal responsibilities for cultural 
resources on the public lands, 
BLM asked its field personnel to 
start an inventory in 1963. Today 
that inventory, far from complete, 
is being conducted at three levels 
of intensity. 

First a study is made of exist- 
ing literature to find out all that is 
known about the cultural 
resources on public land within 
a given BLM District. At this point 
BLM personnel may also inter- 
view recognized experts having 
knowledge of the area. All 
available information is finally 
brought together and evaluated, 
and sites having high cultural 


Lowery Ruin on BLM lands in 

southwest Colorado. Thi. 
Stabilized ruin is off U.S. 
Highway 666 about 20 miles 
west of Cortez. 


This is an unrestored wall, 
typical of what the archaeol- 
ogist has to start with. 





his great kiva — used by the 
owery Indians as a cere- 
monial chamber — seems to 

dicate that this was once an 

portant religious and cul- 
ural center for the Indians of 
he Southwest. 


4n experimental planting of 
orn in the Indian fashion is 
ntended to provide informa- 
ion about Indian agri- 
ulture. 


his view gives us some con- 
ept of what life in Lowery 
Pueblo was like. Rooms were 
small and doors little more 
han crawl spaces. Upper 
Btories were reached through 
he use of ladders. 


resource potential are plotted 

on base maps. Field investiga- 
tions during this period are limited 
to brief reconnaissance to 
familiarize personnel with the 
character of the area and to allow 
a general assessment of the cul- 
tural resources present. 

The second phase involves 
sample field inventories designed 
to identify and evaluate all cultural 
resources sites within the sample 
area. A special effort is made 
during this phase to find new 
sites not previously known and not 
covered in the existing litera- 
ture. From a comparison of 
known and unknown sites, BLM 
personnel can estimate the 
probable number, nature and 
distribution of known and 
unknown sites within the District. 

The final phase involves an 
intensive field inventory of 
specific project areas. The 
purpose is to locate all sites 
within the total area. 

An accurate inventory is an 
essential first step in the evalua- 
tion of a cultural resource 
program. In the meantime the 
Bureau is charged with the 
responsibility of protecting 
archaeological and historical sites 
from vandalism, the wear and tear 
of increasing visitations and from 
the erosion of time. This 
protection takes many forms. 

Signs, fences and even elec- 
tronic surveillance can provide 
some protection from well 
meaning visitors, but they do not 
really deter the determined 
vandal. Further, the great 
number of sites spread across 
such vast areas of public land 
makes signs and fences prohibi- 
tively expensive for all but the 
most valuable and most vul- 
nerable sites. The same situation 
makes effective patrol impossible 
except on an occasional basis. 
Such methods fail to provide 
protection from other kinds of 
destruction. 

Stipulations written into leases 
and permits of other surface 
users are sometimes needed to 
prohibit or limit otherwise legiti- 
mate activities that may be harm- 
ful to cultural resource values. 

In cases where sites cannot 
be adequately protected, the 


Bureau can authorize immediate 
excavation to gather all possible 
information from the site and to 
remove artifacts before they are 
damaged or destroyed. 

One of the most persistent 
dangers to those cultural 
resource sites that are accessible 
to the public is their popularity. 
Most visitors are well meaning, 
but the sheer volume of human 
traffic can do great damage to 
fragile ruins. 

To a large measure the Bureau 
can curtail this kind of human 
damage through the use of sta- 
bilization methods designed to 
strengthen foundations, walls 
and other structures. The 
purpose of stabilization is to 
preserve the structure in its 
present state, but not to rebuild 
or restore to its original state. 

Not even the scientists agreed 
over the best way to make the 
most of an undisturbed site, or 
even at which point in time it 
should be excavated. Let us 
imagine, for example, that all the 
archaeological sites in the United 
States had been excavated one 
hundred years ago. That would 
have been before most of the 
modern techniques such as 
carbon dating had been dis- 
covered. Beyond doubt, much of 
what we now know would have 
been lost. Beyond doubt, new 
techniques will be available 
within another hundred years 
that will enable future scientists to 
glean even more from undis- 
turbed sites than they can 
today. What additional insight 
into the past and into our under- 
standing of human behavior 
would be gained is something 
that we cannot now predict. 

As far as BLM is concerned, our 
responsibilities are both to the 
present and to the future. If we 
use our cultural resources wisely 
we can meet those responsibilities 
now and in the foreseeable 
future. 

The presence of so many sites 
on the public lands is certain to 
be one of the criteria to be con- 
sidered in all land use plans. The 
present inventory program will 
provide land managers with the 
information needed to make 
sound decisions. 
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The two cabins that made up Captain Smith's homestead. 


Journey Through 
an Historic Canyon 


The Escalante Canyon is One of BLM'’s 
Little-Known Historic Areas. 


PAUL HERNDON 
Washington Office 


M y guide that day was Glenn 
Braithwaite, a Natural Resource 
Specialist in the Bureau of Land 
Management’s Montrose District 
in Colorado. We were inspecting 
BLM lands in the Uncom- 
pagahgre Basin Resource Area, 
and we had driven over a rough 
and tortuous road that led from a 
high, relatively flat plateau down 
into a narrow canyon cut by 
Escalante Creek, a tributary of 
the Gunnison River. The plateau 
had been flat and featureless, but 
suddenly as we descended onto 
the canyon floor, sheer red- 
rocked cliffs loomed above us, and 
great boulders stood between 
the road and the base of the 
cliff. Nervously, | wondered 
where they fell from. 

Here and there the canyon 
widened to make room for flat 
meadows that had attracted 
homesteaders during the time the 
canyon was being settled. Glenn 
told me we were in the 
Escalante Canyon, and as the 
road swung toward the north wall 
of the canyon, he stopped the 
pickup. We got out of the 
truck. 





“See those initials up there on 
the rock?”” Glenn asked while 
pointing up near the canyon rim. 

| saw the letters “BL” out- 
lined high overhead on the face 
of the red sandstone cliff with a 
series of splayed dots. 

“They stand for Ben Lowe,” 
Glenn explained after we were 
back in the truck. “‘Ben was a crack 
shot. He put his initials up there 
with a pistol from about where 
you were just standing.” 

“Who was Ben Lowe?” | asked. | 
was in awe of any man who 
could shoot with that kind of 
accuracy, and | recognized the 
beginning of a story. 

“Ben was one of the early set- 
tlers in the canyon here,” 

Glenn explained. “He was a cow 
man, a big, fine looking fellow 
who liked to ride a good horse. 
Most folks liked Ben Lowe, but 
he did have a temper and a 
streak of stubbornness that could 
get him into trouble. 

“This was about the time they 
started to bring sheep into the 
county to graze on the public 
range. Most cattlemen didn’t like 
sheep grazing on what they 
considered their range, and they 
organized themselves into a band 
of night riders to try to scare the 
sheep men out of the county. 

“Some folks say that Ben Lowe 
was their leader. Anyway night 
riders drove some flocks of sheep 
over a cliff and shot some of the 
sheep herders’ mules and horses. 
The sheep men went to the county 
sheriff. 

“The sheriff, 2 man named 
Cash Sampson, lived in Delta. He 
was a little fellow, but spunky and 
not afraid of anybody. He was a 
cow man himself, and didn’t 
like sheep grazing on the public 
range any better than Ben Lowe 
did, but since he was a lawman, 
he felt that it was his responsi- 
bility to uphold the law and keep 
the sheriff’s office neutral in the 
conflict. Now Ben Lowe couldn’t 
understand that, and he made 
remarks in the community about 
Cash selling out to the sheep 
interest. 

“They had trouble makers back 
then just like they do now. 
Some of these fellows didn’t have 
enough of their own business to 
take care of so they would come 


to Ben Lowe and tell him some- 
thing that Cash was supposed to 
have said; then they would trot 
back to Cash with a story about 
Ben. That way what might have 
been settled with a good session 


Here, where the face of the rock was 
accessible, Ben Lowe carved his name. 


Captain's meat house. 


of straight talk got blown up all 
out of proportion. 

“It all came to a head one after- 
noon just up ahead of us here in 
the canyon. | can’t show you 
the exact spot; the road ran 





Pioneers and recent 
visitors have marred 
the Indian petro- 
glyphs on this 

rock face. 


A BLM sign warns bull- 
dozer operators not to 
destroy ruins. 


Captain Smith carved 
his name to serve the 
Same purpose as a 
street number. 


higher up toward the canyon wall 
then. That morning Cash Samp- 
son had headed up on Fiat 

Mesa to round up some strays. 
About 10:30 he passed by the 
Kelso Musser ranch, and the 
Mussers invited him to stay for 
dinner. That was the custom back 
then, and it was considered 
unneighborly to refuse unless 
you had a mighty good reason, 
so Cash tied up his horse and 
helped the Mussers prepare the 
dinner. 

“A little later Ben Lowe and his 
two boys rode past the ranch. 
Some of the Mussers went out 
and asked them to stay for dinner 
too. According to those who 
were there that day the con- 
versation about the table was 
pleasant enough, but some of 
them noticed that Ben and Cash 
never spoke directly to each 
other. 

“After the meal was finished, 
Ben and his two boys left and rode 
down the canyon toward their 
home. A few minutes later Cash 
also said he would have to be 
getting on and took off in a fast 
canter in the same direction that 
Ben and his boys had gone. 
While the Mussers watched him 
ride away a hired man remarked 
that at the rate Cash was going, 
he was sure to overtake Ben 
Lowe somewhere down the 
canyon. ‘and if he does, there’s 
sure to be trouble,’ somebody 
else remarked. 

“All we know about what hap- 
pened after that is the story told by 
Ben’s two boys. According to 
their story, they were getting 
well toward home when they 
heard Cash’s horse coming fast 
behind them. Ben pulled up to 
wait, but ordered the boys to 
ride on ahead. 

“Nobody knows what passed 
between Ben and Cash, but no 
more than a minute after the 
boys had rode out of sight 
around a bend in the road they 
heard loud talk like Ben and 
Cash was arguing. A few 
minutes after that they heard 
shots and then their father calling. 

“They hurried back and found 





Cash laying on the ground, his 
revolver still in his hand. Ben 
Lowe was standing propped 
against a tree. As the boys rode 
up, he took one last shot at 
Cash’s body, before he slumped 
to the ground in a sitting position. 
He died a few seconds later. 

“The oldest boy sent his 
brother back to the Musser ranch 
for help while he stayed with his 
father’s body. That was just about 
the last of the range wars in this 
part of the country” Glenn told 

=, “but it left two good men 
dead.” 

While Glenn had been telling 
his story, we had been driving 
up the canyon. As we passed a 
point where the canyon wall and 
the road converged, | saw the 
name “Ben Lowe” carved into 
the face of the rock. This time it 
was near the ground where a man 
could do the job with the point 
of his knife. The entire name 
was spelled out with lettering 
that was neat and professional — 
the kind of work a man who took 
pride in himself and his name 
would do. 

“Ben Lowe had a good friend, 
Captain A. J. Smith, who lived 
just ahead of us here,” Glenn 
was saying. See that big boulder 
there beside of the road? Cap built 
his cabin right behind it. Now if 
you will look over to the right 
there — see that crevice there 
between the rocks?” 

| looked, but only after the 
pickup came to a stop directly 
opposite the crack could | see 
between the rocks. It was a space, 
much too narrow for my over- 
weight body to squeeze into. 

“Captain Smith used that for his 
smokehouse,” Glenn told me. 
“See the iron hook there 
anchored into the rock?” 

The rust darkened hook 
blended well with the shadows of 
the crevice, but by squinting my 
eyes, | could make it out. 

“That was the Captain’s meat 
hook,” Glenn continued. 

The boulder was just beyond 
the makeshift smokehouse, and | 
could see where Captain A. J. 
Smith had also carved his name 


on the face of the rock. The let- 
tering had been painted over 
with something white so that the 
name stood out as though it was 
in bold relief. The ruins of the 
cabin was just behind the 
boulder. Actually, it was attached 
so that the boulder formed the 
south wall of the cabin. The 
rock had been skillfully carved to 
provide a ledge, useful in the day 
to day living in the house. To the 
east, perhaps a hundred feet, 
there stood a second cabin. 

“We don’t really know why 
Captain Smith built two cabins,” 
Glenn explained. “The Captain 
and his boys lived here in this 
cabin beside the boulder. His wife 
and daughters lived in the cabin 
over there.” 

The two cabins with their 
domestic mystery, the narrow slit 
in the rock that had served as a 
smokehouse, Ben Lowes initials 
high on the canyon wall, all 
helped to transport me back in 
time — the time when white men 
were just starting to settle the 
Escalante Canyon and to make it 
their home. They had been proud 
men, vain of their reputation and 
honor. They were men who 
could be either a firm friend or a 
deadly enemy, and here, before 
my eyes, was the evidence of 
their passing. 

It was not hard to understand 
why they had selected this bit of 
wild canyon for their home. 
Everywhere | looked my eyes 
feasted on scenic grandeur. Over 
to my left ran the clear, cold 
Escalante Creek that had fur- 
nished water for the settlers and 
their livestock and had ages 
before carved the grotesque 
shapes of the canyon’s red-rock 
walls. 

Ben Lowe, Cash Sampson, the 
Mussers and all others who had 
been their contemporaries, had 
been relatively late comers. This 
was well illustrated when we 
stopped, just before leaving the 
canyon, to examine petroglyphs 
carved into the rock by wander- 
ing Indians. The petroglyphs 
have been marred by Europeans 
who had carved their initials on 


the same rock. Yet time has 
granted the measure of sanctity 
to some of those white vandals, 
for Glenn could identify some of 
the later carvings that had been 
placed there by early pioneers 
who came to the canyon. 

It had been to this same canyon 
that a party of thirst-crazed Span- 
iards had been led by a friendly 
Indian so that they could drink 
from the Umcompahgree River. 
That had been the party of Father 
Sylvestre Velez de Escalante and 
Father Francisco Atanasio 
Dominguez, who had set out from 
Sante Fe in the year 1776 in 
search of a northern route to 
California. It was from Father 
Escalante’s visit that the canyon got 
its name. 

As we left the canyon, Glenn 
explained that the land in the 
canyon was intermingled private 
and National Resource lands. 

“We are working with the 
present private owners,” he said, 
“to preserve the historic aspects of 
the canyon. We want to do some 
restoration and we would like 
to provide accommodations for 
the people who would like to 
come here for camping’ or 
picnicing. It’s clearly a case 
where there will have to be 
cooperation between the Bureau 
and the private owners.” 

The Escalante canyon is one 
of the many areas on the public 
lands that are a delight to the eye 
and also rich in history and 
legend. Today many of these 
areas are known only to the local 
people and to the special few who 
have the time and patience to 
search out their location and 
research their history. Through 
the Bureau’s cultural resource pro- 
gram we hope to preserve the 
unique character of such places 
and provide access and interpre- 
tation for those who find pleasure 
in exploring out of the way 
places. 





| one the empty days of 
winter, small island, located in 
the Riverside Reservoir on the 
high plains of Colorado in Weld 
County is alternately buffeted by 
angry, wind-whipped waves, or 
locked in the icy grip of winter. 
Here, just east of the Rocky 
Mountains, spring comes and goes 
almost daily from early March 
until the end of May. Sun- 
warmed days seesaw with chilled, 
cloud-filled, blustery ones until 
the gray cold of winter has been 
subdued. Weather or no, at 
some point, a hidden catalyst 
triggers bird migrations to this 
island summer nesting ground. 

The island environment has 
survived the ravages of winter 
and the thrashing waves of early 
spring. Still, its ability to host 
arriving water birds will be 
impaired in proportion to 
damage sustained by the island 
from winter’s turbulence. 

This is Riverside Reservoir’s 
Pelican Island, unique not only to 
Colorado, but perhaps to North 
America. Each spring it becomes 
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The White 
Pelican of 
Colorado 


a multiple habitat, shared by 
the great blue and the black 
crowned night heron, the snowy 
and the cattle egret, the Califor- 
nia gull and the double crested 
cormorant, all dominated by the 
unexpected splendor of the white 
pelican, majestic in flight and a 
hopeless clumsy comic on the 
ground. 

Amazingly, there is — from 
poolside to high rise — housing 
for all at the Riverside Waterbird 
Hilton. When spring signals the 
invasion by summer residents, 
there is a noisy chatter, a pushing 
and shoving by early arriving 
courtship groups, each deter- 
mined to secure a choice spot in 
the crowded facility. As the new 
tenant moves in, the territory is 
established in whatever nesting 
area suits the requirement of the 
species. It may be on the bare 
ground, in willows, or high in 
cottonwood trees, stark and 
leafless after winter’s assault. 
When all the species arrive, an 
ornithological metropolis comes 
to life! 


The Unique White 
Pelican Requires 
Tactful Management. 


EVALINE A. OLSON 
Colorado State Office 


The males bring precious gifts 
— twigs, rocks, and other nesting 
materials gathered from the 
island debris to be used in the 
building of nests. 

The island is small, a scant three 
acres, sO space is cramped for so 
great a number of birds having 
such diverse needs. How they 
divide the resources, how they 
share their nesting areas, food 
sources and flight space causes 
one to wonder if man could not 
learn something about coexist- 
ence through a study of these 
winged creatures as they work 
out their crowded lifestyle. Wild- 
life biologists from the Colorado 
Division of Wildlife and the 
Bureau of Land Management 
are studying these unique habitat 
experiences and without excep- 
tion all agree that they have 
never seen anything like it in 
any other area. 

The unusual aspects of nesting 
on the island is underscored by 
the beauty and grace of the 
white pelican in flight. This is an 
island colony of fluttering, mobile 





and inter-related beauty, supply- 
ing the needs of many water 
birds. 

High in gnarled old cotton- 
wood trees, double crested cor- 
morants and black crowned 
night herons flutter restlessly as 
they establish nesting places for 
the weeks ahead. Their roosting 
forms etch an irregular sil- 
houette against the snow-capped 
Rockies to the west. Suddenly, as 
though in response to a com- 
mand brought by the wind, the 
birds soar skyward and then as 
suddenly plummet back to take 
possession of half-completed 
nests in the trees. A clatter 
ripples through the colony and 
fades away as the birds fussily rear- 
range a few twigs in their respec- 
tive nests before settling down. 

In a willow, a snowy egret 
daintily preens her feathers then 
resumes her nest building. 
Through high-powered field 
glasses the white pelican is seen 
to dominate the bare ground nest- 
ing sites. Altogether they make a 
writhing carpet of white as they 
make their preparations to raise a 
new brood with the coming 
spring. 

Occasionally, six to ten peli- 
cans, awkwardly “grounded” 
until the sun-warmed land and 
water surface produces flight sus- 
taining thermals, clumsily lift off 
for reconnaissance flights 
around the island. These flights 
seem to serve no purpose except 
to break the monotony of nest 
building. Barely clearing the 
trees, they return to the nests to 
resume the important task of pre- 
paring for the next generation. 
The chicks will come out of 
their shells completely naked. 
When they are about half grown, 
dense white down will cover 
their bodies, and they will move 
out of the nests to spend the hot 
periods of each day in the cooling 
shade of the willows and other 
low shrubs. 

An air of tranquility, yet 
charged with purpose, pervades 
the island from the pelican 
colonies on the ground to high 
nesting species like the cor- 
morant. 

Riverside Reservoir is underlain 
by a mixed land ownership of 


private parties and state and 
Federal Governments. In 
February, 1898 the application for 
right of way was granted by the 
General Land Office for what 
was then known as the Sanborn 
Draw Reservoir. Eleven years later, 
approval was given to merge into 
the Riverside Irrigation Com- 
pany. The reservoir performs an 
essential function in providing 
water to thirsty crops grown on 
eastern Colorado’s semi-arid 
plains. 

The white pelican arrived in 
Colorado and established its 
nesting area at Riverside Reser- 
voir in 1962. Since their arrival, 
their habits have been studied 
each year by the Colorado Divi- 
sion of Wildlife and Colorado 
State University. 

Riverside Reservoir is the only 
nesting area for the white pelican 
in Colorado. Migrating birds 
have used Antero Reservoir in 
central Colorado as a resting and 
feeding ground, but for some 
reason, the birds have rejected 
Antero as a nesting site. One 
purpose of current research into 
the life of the white pelican is to 
provide a management program 
that will insure that the birds 
continue to nest in the State. 

At one time the white pelican 
was on the State’s endangered 
list. While there is no imme- 
diate danger of losing the bird as 
a breeding resident at this time, 
the Division of Wildlife keeps the 


The adult birds range 
over a wide area to find 
the fish needed to sus- 
tain themselves and 
their young. 


bird on its “threatened list.” 
The State’s Conservation Stamp 
for 1975 illustrated the white 
pelican and nominal funds 
derived from the sale of these 
stamps were made available in 
1976 to rehabilitate the island, 
badly deteriorated by strong 
wave action. In an earlier 
attempt to reinforce the island’s 
shoreline, conservation groups 
throughout the state, the 
Audubon Society and students 
from Colorado State University 
contributed time, money and 
heavy equipment. 

After that the island remained 
in a relatively stable condition for 
a few years, but the relentless 
wave action continues as a 
constant and destructive force, 
particularly affected by the 
fluctuation of the water level as 
water is impounded and then 
released for agricultural irriga- 
tion. In addition, boaters have 
had limited access to the reser- 
voir. Under these conditions, the 
burlap used to rip rap the island 
lasts only about two years and 
then begins to allow fine silt to be 
washed through the mesh and 
undercut the islands. All boat- 
ing is discouraged and will be 
carefully regulated or eliminated 
through a cooperative manage- 
ment agreement with Riverside 
Irrigation Company, the River- 
side club that leases sporting facili- 
ties at the reservoir, and the 
government agencies. No boat- 
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ing is permitted on the reservoir 
at any time during the nesting 
season. There has been a 
cooperative attitude on the part 

of all involved to nurture the 
waterbird population and provide 
protection for the nesting 
pelicans. 

While the Division of Wild- 
life continues the management 
of the pelican population, the 
Bureau of Land Management is 
responsible for the manage- 
ment of the island habitat. BLM 
administers millions of acres of 
Natural Resource Lands between 
Mexico and the Arctic Ocean, 
but the Riverside site is the only 
nesting ground for white pelicans 
under the Bureau’s jurisdiction. 
Wildlife biologists at BLM’s 
Northeast Resource Area Office 
at Golden, Colorado have worked 
side by side with the Division of 
Wildlife personnel ever since 
the pelicans first arrived. Band- 
ing of young birds, monitoring the 
flock, evaluating and making rec- 
ommendations regarding the 
quality of the island environ- 
ment are continuing programs. 

BLM’s involvement in this 
program began when the white 
pelicans selected the island, 
which is National Resource Land 
for their nesting site. 


The island could have been 
exchanged for private lands, but 
BLM considered the nesting 
ground a valuable natural 
resource. Both pelicans and the 
public have benefited by BLM’s 
progressive and positive manage- 
ment role. 

The pelican is extremely 
sensitive about its nesting 
environment. Well established 
studies of the bird throughout 
North America show that human 
disturbance is the single greatest 
cause for the birds’ abandon- 
ing nesting areas. To prevent this 
and other disturbances BLM and 
the Division of Wildlife have 
worked together to control not 
only the use of the island but also 
certain lands surrounding the 
reservoir. During the breeding 
and egg-laying season even 
biologist working on the project 
have to be content with observa- 
tions made through high- 
powered field glasses or tele- 
photo lens. Only after the 
incubation is nearly complete do 
the biologists approach the 
island, and then only in unob- 
trusive and carefully manipu- 
lated floating blinds. 

The pelican required an island 
environment to satisfy his need 
for safety through isolation and 


The young are born without feathers and are dependent on 
parental care. One fledgling shows an identifying band. 


also the proximity to enormous 
quantities of carp and other non- 
game fish to sustain its 15- to 
30-pound body and the ravenous 
appetites of its young. Riverside 
Reservoir is ideally located in a 
network of other reservoirs, 
including Latham, Empire and 
Jackson. The great birds range 
over these areas averaging 35 
miles on daily sortees to collect 
their food. 

To alleviate the overcrowding of 
Pelican Island at Riverside, wild- 
life biologists constructed a new 
island on Latham Reservoir near 
Greely, Colorado. With the assis- 
tance of personnel from the 
Canon City District Office of 
the Bureau, 20 juvenile birds 
were trapped and transported to 
Latham Island. Since the birds do 
not breed until they are three 
years old, it is too early to tell 
whether the young birds have 
taken the Latham Island imprint. 
Biologists are encouraged over 
the fact that young pelicans did 
use the new island in 1975. 

In the spring of 1976 students 
from Colorado State University 
and Boy Scouts in the area put in 
many hours clearing the vegeta- 
tion from Latham Island. The 
pelican requires bare ground 
for nesting. Snow goose decoys 
were placed along the shore of the 
island to attract the pelicans. In 
June 8 young pelicans were 
seen using the island. 

BLM’s Canon City District will 
prepare a wildlife habitat man- 
agement plan for the pelicans 
in cooperation with the Colo- 
rado Division of Wildlife. The plan 
will provide on-the-ground wild- 
life enhancement and protec- 
tion for the birds. It may include 
other reservoirs in the area where 
state/federal wildlife responsi- 
bilities and land ownership are 
involved. 

Long-term objectives include 
plans for the pelican, shore birds, 
and other wildlife through con- 
tinued rebuilding and mainte- 
nance of the existing island and 
possible development of a new 
island within Riverside Reser- 
voir. A promontory on the 
northwest shore is being studied 
to see if it could be separated from 
the shore line and stabilized to 
provide additional nesting 





habitat at Riverside reservoir for 
the pelican and other ground 
nesting birds of the area. 


As the plan develops, existing 
sloughs and canals could be 
protected and new ones 
designed to attract non-game 
wildlife, small mammals and birds 
while newly created marshes 
could attract a variety of ducks. 
Before such a major redevelop- 
ment of the area can be 
programed it will be necessary to 
design hydrologic simulations 
to determine what effects the 
fluctuating water levels of the 
reservoir will have and to deter- 
mine if there is sufficient 
ground water to support a marsh 
and bring water to the canals 
through the hot drv summers. 

If the natural ingredients are 
there to support the develop- 
ment, it may be possible to 
achieve results as successful as 
those at Cheyenne Bottoms of 
Kansas — but on a much smaller 
scale. 

At Cheyenne Bottoms, the State 
of Kansas bought 20,000 acres 
within a natural sink and 
flooded 12,000 acres of this with 
water from the Arkansas River and 
other local streams. Five pools, 
now having a depth of 3 to 4 
feet, have attracted millions of 
shore birds and at least a half- 
million ducks during the peak of 
the fall migration. Three of the 
pools are open for public use; 
two have been set aside as a wild- 
life refuge. 

At Cheyenne Bottoms the 
shallow pools provide an 
abundance of waterfowl food. This 
food has attracted about 700 
white pelicans who spend the 
summer at Cheyenne Bottoms 
feeding and resting. 

In 1962 a count was made of 
the pelicans in the Riverside 
colony. The count showed 250 
adult birds. There are now close to 
500 birds composed of 220 
breeding pairs and 60 young 
non-nesting adults at the reser- 
voir. In 1976 a major effort was 
made to accurately count adults 
and the season’s hatch. Intri- 
cate timing is required to get an 
accurate count in both of these 
categories. The first census taken 
in May was aimed at counting 


the adult population. Biologists 
flew over the area in early morn- 
ing when the females were on 
their nests and before the 

chicks had hatched. At such an 
early hour thermal updrafts had 
not developed to enable the 
males and other non-nesting 
adults to fly from the area. 

In mid-summer an accurate 
count of the young birds is made. 
An overflight is timed later in 
the day when the adults have left 
the nests for a day’s fishing and the 
fledglings have clustered along 
the shoreline. This year 220 
breeding pair produced 325 
young birds. 

In addition to being concerned 
with the pelican population, its 
protection and development, 
BLM is also concerned with appro- 
priate use of the land for human 
recreation. The two concerns 
may appear to be incompatible, 
but the twin objectives can be 
achieved with proper manage- 
ment. 

In Colorado there is a deep 
concern for the natural environ- 
ment, but there is also a demand 
for outdoor recreational facili- 
ties. Mixing pelicans and 
people is a delicate matter. To 
provide an essential environment 
for the pelican it has been neces- 


sary to keep boating on River- 
side Reservoir to a minimum, and 
now the pelican habitat provided 
by the reservoir has become 
crowded. 

Recreationists see the coordi- 
nated management of Riverside 
with its companion reservoirs — 
Empire and Jackson — as one 
solution. Each reservoir makes 
its contribution to the pelican’s 
food supply, but are also in 
demand for fishing and water- 
fowl hunting. 

Under intensive management 
only minimum human intrusion 
would be allowed on Riverside 
and that only at times when the 
activity would not interfere with 
the pelican’s breeding and nesting. 
The major part of the human use 
would take place on Empire 
and Jackson reservoirs, but even 
this use would have to be sched- 
uled to keep interference with 
the pelicans at a minimum. 

Colorado is a high, wide and 
handsome country. Its environ- 
ment has been enriched by the 
pelican’s presence. These 
strange birds, so awkward on 
foot, so graceful on the wing, chal- 
lenge the creative mind to search 
for new horizons. Their preser- 
vation is a sacred trust and a debt 
we owe future generations. 


.. 
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Banding provides valuable information that will be used in the 
future management of the white pelican population 


of Pelican Island. 
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Drilling rig on top of 13 thousand-foot 
Red Mountain. 


P esched high on the roadless, 
12,826 foot Red Mountain, a core 
drill churns its way through 
volcanic rock searching for an 
aluminum-rich mineral known as 
alunite. That was the scene 
during the summer of 1976 as 
Earth Sciences, Inc., of Golden, 
Colorado concluded its first phase 
drilling program as required 
under the potassium prospect- 
ing permit issued by the Bureau 
of Land Management’s Montrose 
District Office. 


Colorady’s Unique 
Prospecting Pemi 


A Cooperative Agreement Provides 
a Way to Take Essential Minerals 
and also Protect the Environment. 


ROBERT M. ANDERSON 


Montrose District, Colorado 


Alunite, a basic hydrous 
potassium and aluminum sulfate 
ore, is a source of aluminum. 

Earth Sciences holds a 1,667 
acre prospecting permit to 
search for alunite in BLM’s 
American Flats country. American 
Fiats encompasses more than 
100,000 acres of high mountain 
peaks, and alpine tundra 
meadows overlaying potentially 
valuable mineral deposits in 
southwest Colorado. It covers a 
mountainous area between 2 
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Water for drilling is caught in this poly- 
ethylene-lined pool and pumped up the 
mountain to the drill site. 
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City and Silverton. It got its name 
when miners built a tent city in 
the “Flats” in the late 1800s. 
American Fiais, a part of your 
national resource lands, is unique. 
It boasts a diversity of natural 
resources, scenic granduer, and 
historical and cultural values 
amid a most fragile environment. 
It is considered one of 
Colorado’s most pristine areas 
and is a major tourist attraction. 
It is also an area rich in mineral 
values. 

In 1971 Earth Sciences asked 
BLM for a permit to prospect in 
the area. This request imme- 
diately brought sensitive issues to 
the surface. Environmental 
groups including the Wilder- 
ness Society and the Colorado 
Open Space Council wanted the 
area set aside as a primitive area. 
A potentially heated conflict 
was avoided when representa- 
tives of the Environmental groups 
and other interested parties met 
with BLM officials and repre- 
sentatives of Earth Sciences. 

After the meeting all parties 
agreed that the mineral values of 
the Red Mountain area were 
too great to be included in a 
primitive area at this time. From 
the meetings came a uniquely 
worded and restrictive pro- 
specting permit. A significant 
feature of that permit was Earth 
Science’s agreement to waive a 
statutory preference right to a 





mineral lease should a valuable 
mineral deposit be discovered. 
Terms of the permit, worked out 
four years after the initial Earth 
Sciences’ application, stipulates 
that, “If the prospecting under this 
permit results in the discovery of 
a workable deposit of potas- 
sium, no preference right lease 
will be issued until and unless an 
Environmental Analysis and 
Environmental Impact State- 
ment, if required in accordance 
with the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969, indicates that 
the ore can be successfully 
extracted without significant 
adverse environmental effect.” 
In addition, Earth Sciences 
agreed to transport all drilling 
equipment and personnel to the 
mountain top by helicopter 
during the exploratory phase of 
the operation. According to Dale 
Andrus, BLM’s Colorado State 
Director, “The measures reflect 
the public’s concern over 
national shortages of aluminum 


Helicopters are used 
to bring fuel and other 
supplies to the drill 
site. The use of heli- 
copters reduces the 
need for roads into the 
site. 


and fertilizer on one hand, and the 
pristine beauty of the Red Cloud 
area of American Flats on the 
other.” 

Exploration by helicopter, 
especially at 13,000 feet, is a risky 
business, but Earth Sciences suc- 
cessfully accomplished their 
first phase drilling program with 
only the loss of three 1,000 gallon 
water tanks which were acci- 
dently released from the heli- 
copter while they were being 
lowered onto the mountain top. 
These ruined tanks have since 
been removed from the area. 

Earth Sciences drilled two 
holes, one down to the 325 foot 
level, the other down to 688 feet. 
Water to lubricate and cool the 
core bits was pumped vertically 
1,800 feet from a small creek. 

The drill crews worked around 
the clock and were housed in 
an aluminum hut assembled on 
the site. Thanks to the flexibility of 
the helicopter which rents for 
about $425 per hour flying time, 


Drilling operations require tons of supplies and equipment. This 
will be removed from the area when the drilling is completed. 


the entire drilling operation took 
only about 4 weeks. 

Russ Elam, Outdoor Recreation 
Planner for the Gunnison Basin 
Resource Are, was responsible 
for the supervision of the permit. 
He made the six-hour round-trip 
climb to the drill site on the 
mountain by foot several times to 
check the operation to see that the 
Company complied with all the 
terms of the permit. He 
expressed appreciation for Earth 
Sciences’ cooperation and genuine 
efforts to maintain the environ- 
mental integrity of the area. 
“Even their cigarette butts and 
gum wrappers were disposed of 
properly.” 

As a result of the summer’s 
work, Earth Sciences has out- 
lined the boundaries of a 
mineralized zone of alunite that 
runs between 5,000 and 7,000 feet 
in diameter and approximately 
1,700 feet in depth. An analysis of 
surface and core samples indi- 
cates that the deposit is probably 
30 to 45 percent alunite. It 
could be the largest known 
deposit of high grade alunite in 
the world — possibly in excess of 
2 billion tons of high grade ore. 

In addition to the aluminum, 
there are also a number of impor- 
tant byproducts including potas- 
sium sulfate, a form of potash 
fertilizer, and sulfuric acid that 
can be mined along with the 
alunite. 

Earth Sciences is planning to 
do additional drilling and 
exploration this summer. They 
hope to gather more data about 
the extent of the ore reserves in 
the area. If this work supports 
present expectations, it will be 
necessary to start preliminary 
environmental evaluations in the 
area in the very near future. 

The United States imports 
about 87 percent of the aluminum 
ore used in the country. Current 
domestic consumption is now 
10 million tons per year. That is 
worth about $1.25 billion dollars. 
The Red Mountain alunite 
deposit could make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the Nation’s 
need for this metal. And if all goes 
well, its mining will not cause 
undue harm to the environ- 
ment. 





The Second Winning 
of the Northwest II 


From the Appointment of Mad Anthony Wayne 
as the Commander of the United States’ Armed 
Forces to the Battle of Fallen Timbers. 


The appointment of Anthony 
Wayne as Commander of the 
armed forces of the United States 
fell under immediate attack in the 
press, and Congressmen who 
had favored rival candidates 
voiced their apprehensions from 
the floor of the House and 
Senate. The criticism grew in 
intensity and continued until the 
Battle of Fallen Timbers had been 
won. 

Even Washington had 
reservations. He had preferred 
Henry Lee of Virginia for the post 
but was afraid of arousing the 
jealousies of other veterans who 
outranked him. The choice of 
Wayne was a compromise, but 
having made the choice, Wash- 
ington stood by it. 

Known as “Mad Anthony” 
since the days of the Revolution, 
Wayne had served with Washing- 
ton throughout the war and had 
been present when the British 
had surrendered at Yorktown. 
Since the war his career had been 
marked with failure. He had 
failed in business, been dis- 
graced in politics, and was then a 
disillusioned “old” man of 47. He 
was fat, gouty, and something of 
a drunkard. But he was also a 
man God had fashioned to be a 
soldier. 

He took command of troops that 
had been defeated under Harmar 
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and St. Clair and were 

throughly dispirited. Such 
recruits as he was able to get had 
been scraped from the grog 
shops from Boston to Savannah. 

When Wayne and his army 
straggled into the town of Pitts- 
burgh, the citizens of that 
frightened town took one look 
at the fat General and his motley 
band and were undecided 
whether to cry or laugh. They 
might have thought better of 
their country’s future had they 
known more about Mad Anthony. 

He was a tough old crow, and 
with a professional’s insight, he 
knew that it had been a lack of 
discipline that had defeated both 
Harmar and St. Clair. He was 
determined that his men would 
not suffer the same fate. At Pitts- 
burgh he set about turning his 
dispirited men into professional 
soldiers. It so happened that he 
was to have an abundance of 
time to do the job. 

It was just at this time that 
events in Europe started to 
exert an influence on the 
Nation’s policy toward its frontier. 
Those events: would delay 
Wayne’s expedition for two 
years. 

England and Spain, traditional 
enemies for centuries, had formed 
an alliance to combat the grow- 
ing menace spawned by the 


French Revolution. Both of these 
countries claimed land that 
bordered the American frontier, 
and both were apprehensive 
over the vigor of the new 
country’s westward expansion. 
Each believed that the United 
States would eventually enter 
the war on the side of France. 
Both countries stepped up their 
campaign to limit or reverse the 
wave of settlers that were still 
pouring into the west. 

Both England and Spain encour- 
aged and supported the Indians 
in their attacks on the frontier 
settlements. In the south, Spain 
closed the port of New Orleans to 
American trade and armed the 
Cherokee and the Creeks while 
urging them to drive out the 
settlers. In the north, Alexander 
McKee was telling the northern 
tribes that England might 
declare war on the United States 
in support of the Indian cause. 

In spite of the extreme provo- 
cation, Washington was deter- 
mined to keep the United 
States from becoming involved in 
a European War. He ordered his 
army not to take any action other 
than purely defensive mea- 
sures, and made the same 
demands of the Territorial Gov- 
ernors and of the Governor of 
the new State of Kentucky. 

President Washington’s fear of 





becoming involved in war caused 
England and Spain to become 
increasingly arrogant toward 

the United States, and each 
openly armed the tribes and urged 
them to renew their attacks on 
the settlements. For the next 

two years Washington walked a 
tight rope between England and 
Spain on one hand and France 
on the other. He also had to 
deal with the criticisms of the 
western settlers who believed that 
they had been deserted by their 
Government. 

Each time the Americans 
appealed for further negotiations, 
the tribes became more thor- 
oughly convinced that they 
were invincible. At a conference 
of the Indians in August 1792, they 
reaffirmed their demands that 
the settlers be moved back 
across the Ohio River, but this 
time they added a new stipulation 
that was especially galling. At the 
insistence of the British, they 
informed the United States that 
all future agreements between 
themselves and the Americans 
would have to be approved by 
the British Government. In effect 
this put the Americans in the posi- 
tion of accepting England as a 
party to what all Americans saw 
as a purely internal matter. 

Neither Washington nor 
Congress had any intention of 
accepting either of the Indian’s 
demands, but since the threat of 
war was equally unattractive, the 
Government seized upon a third 
element in the letter. That was a 
suggestion that the United States 
send a delegation empowered to 
negotiate all differences to meet 
with the Indians. It was a small 
straw afloat in the maelstrom of 
international affairs, but the 
Government was desperate. 

Secretary Knox wrote to the 
Indians accepting their offer to 
negotiate. It was then that he 
learned that he would have to 
accept a still further humilia- 
tion. The only way the Indians 
would agree to meet with the 
American delegation was for the 
conference to be hosted by the 
British. This stipulation had, of 
course, been dictated by the 
British, who left nothing to 


chance. The Indian was a 
curious mixture of the sophisti- 
cate and primordial man. He could 
reason with fine logic, but he was 
also susceptible to the blanish- 
ments of a generous host. The 
British were determined to be the 
beneficiaries of any gratitude the 
Indians might feel because of a 
full stomach or a full glass. As for 
the Americans, they would be 
forced to play the role of a guest 
whose welcome is questioned 
even in his own house. 

In the meantime, Wayne moved 
his troops from Pittsburgh to 
Logstown 23 miles further down 
the Ohio River. There he inten- 
sified the drilling of his men. He 
alone, among all men living on 
the western frontier, wel- 
comed the necessity of delay. He 
needed still more time to get his 
men ready for battle. Through- 
out the year of 1793, the Ameri- 
cans were forced into the 
awkward position of begging the 
Indians to negotiate. In this they 
were abetted by Joseph Brant 
who was still firmly convinced 
that the Indians could never win a 
war against the United States. In 
a letter to Alexander McKee, 
Brant pointed out that the time 
to get a favorable settlement was 
while the Indians were strong 
and still victors over the Ameri- 
can forces. Such an opportunity 
might never come again, he 
concluded. 

Neither the British nor the 
Indians were inclined to listen 
to the advice of Joseph Brant. 
The Indians much preferred to 
listen to the British agent Alex- 
ander McKee. He was telling 
them exactly what they wanted 
to hear. The realism of Joseph 
Brant was no longer welcome in 
the Tribal Councils, and the war 
faction openly taunted the 
Iroquois for their accommodation 
of the Americans. 

On March 1, 1793 the Senate 
approved the delegates Wash- 
ington had appointed to negotiate 
terms with the Indians. The dele- 
gates were instructed to agree 
to any condition the Indians 
demanded short of agreeing to 
move out those settlers who 
were already living in the 


Northwest. 

On April 30 Wayne moved his 
troops further downriver to Fort 
Washington. The move did not 
go unnoticed by the Indians. 
Later they would cite it as proof of 
the aggressive intentions of the 
Americans. 

A number of significant 
events took place in May. France 
declared war on England. The 
French ambassador, Citizen 
Edmond Genet, had already 
landed in the United States with 
instructions to do ali in his power 
to induce the United States to 
enter the war as an ally of 
France. Joseph Brant started out 
to attend his last conference with 
the Northwest tribes, and the 
American delegation, on its way 
to the peace conference, arrived 
in Niagara. When they arrived in 
that city, they were detained by 
the British. Once again the 
young republic was * imiliated 
since its own delegates were not 
able to travel on American soil 
without the consent of the 
British Government. 

In June the Indians arrived at the 
Maumee Rapids to discuss their 
pending conference with the 
American delegation — still 
waiting in Niagara for a British 
escort. While at the Maumee 
rapids, the tribal delegations 
enjoyed British hospitality and 
openly snubbed Brant and his 
Iroquois. From June 15 to July 1, 
the Indians feasted and no busi- 
ness was conducted. 

On July 1, the British Indian 
Agent, Alexander McKee con- 
fided to Brant, his plan to abort 
the peace negotiations. He 
would allow the Indian delega- 
tion to make its protest over 
Wayne’s presence at Fort Wash- 
ington, then at his urging they 
would demand that the American 
delegation tell them whether 
they had the authority to accept 
the Ohio River as a final 
boundary of the Indian lands. 
McKee knew that the delegation 
did not have this authority, and 
once the admission was made he 
would have the Indians declare 
that there was no further point in 
continuing the negotiations, 
and there the conference would 
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be ended. However, McKee made 
the mistake of consenting to 
have Joseph Brant as a member 
of the delegation to the 
Americans. 

it was the last chance Brant 
would ever have to delay the 
downfall of his people. Instead of 
asking the question as McKee 
had worded it, he rephrased it 
and asked if the American delega- 
tion had the authority to set a 
boundary line for the Indian 
nations. To this question, the 
delegation was able to give an 
affirmative answer. The negotia- 
tions continued, and Wayne 
was given a few more weeks to 
prepare his army for combat. 

On July 21 the American 
delegation was escorted to the 
home of Mathew Elliott, another 
British Indian agent, at the mouth 
of the Detroit River. Soon there 
began one of the strangest 
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negotiations in diplomatic 
history. The British had refused to 
allow the American delegation to 
come face to face with the 
Indian delegation or to even 
approach the site where the 
Indians were gathered. Many 
miles separated the two dele- 
gations and all communication 
between the two parties was 
handled by the British. 

Brant had prevented negotia- 
tions from breaking down at the 
beginning of the conference, but 
he could not now bridge the 
physical distance and partisan 
differences between the two 
parties. On July 28, two Indian 
chiefs appeared at the house of 
Mathew Elliott to deliver the 
indian terms. There had been no 


change in the Indian position. On 
July 29 the American delegation 
made their counter proposal. 
Pointing out that it was no longer 
practical to move established set- 
tlers back across the Ohio, they 
offered a generous settlement if 
the Indians would consent to 
give up the lands they had already 
conceded in the Treaty of Fort 
Harmar. 

Back at the Maumee Rapids, 
the Indians debated and then 
voted to reject the American offer. 
In a farewell speech, Brant 
wished his fellow Indians well 
and noted that there was no 
longer anything he could do to 





help them. In his journal he 
noted that the assembled dele- 
gates sat down to a war feast 
while the Chiefs sang war songs 
and promised their followers that 
the British would come to their 
aid. 

On August 16 the American 
delegation received the Indian 
reply. The American delegation 
made its reply and sent 
messages to President Washing- 
ton and General Wayne advising 
that the negotiations had broken 
down. The message from the 
delegation reached General 
Wayne too late in the year for him 
to mount a campaign. During the 
time of waiting his troubles had 


continued to mount. A few 
months before he received the 
message, his troops had been hit 
with an epidemic of influenza. 
His second in command, James 
Wilkerson, was trying to under- 
mine him, and he was being vili- 
fied by the press. 

Yet on October 5 he marched 
out of Fort Washington to build a 
new fort further north which he 
named Fort Greeneville. On 
December 24, he moved still 
further north to the place where 
St. Clair had been defeated and 
built a second fort which he 
named Fort Recovery. That was 
the final act in a year when the 


Republic had suffered some of its 
most humiliating diplomatic 
reverses. But now with the delib- 
erate ponderousness of a glacier, 
Wayne was moving toward the 
Indian villages. 

In those same villages resolu- 
tion was giving way to trepida- 
tion. “hose who had so enthusi- 
astic. y voted for war and had so 
gleefully shouted down the 
moderate voice of Joseph Brant 
were starting to have second 
thoughts. Disturbing rumors con- 
cerning the size and effectiveness 
of Wayne’s army crept in to 
trouble the councils planning 
for war. Scouts went out only to 
return and add fuel to the rumors. 

President Washington could 
take little comfort in the 
trepidations of the tribes. The 
new year ushered in chilling 
events to demand all his atten- 
tion. On January 21, Louis XVI 
was beheaded in France, and the 
European war was intensified 
accordingly. In Quebec, Lord 
Dorchester, the Governor of 
Canada, received a visiting dele- 
gation of Indians and predicted 
that England would be at war 
with the United States within 
the year. A week later he 
ordered the British Army to estab- 
lish a new fort on the Maumee 
Rapids. 

The British started construc- 
tion of this fort on April 10. The 
news reached President Washing- 
ton on May 19. For Washington, 
that was the final straw. 

Building a fort so deep inside 
American territory was an overt act 
to exercise British control over 
American soil, and a clear 
announcement that they 
intended to step up their support 
of the Indian attacks on the 
American settlements. 

For two years Washington had 
stoically accepted national humil- 
iations as a necessary price of 
preventing war with England. In 
doing so, the nation had reached 
a point where the western settle- 
ments were close to rebellion. 
Recently he had been forced to 
send an army, much larger than 
the one Wayne had in his com- 
mand, to put down an uprising in 
western Pennsylvania that 
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would become known as the 
Whiskey Rebellion. 

Now it was abundantly clear 
that the United States would 
lose all the western lands if this 
last challenge was allowed to go 
unanswered. Accepting the risk 
of war as the lesser of two evils, 
Washington ordered Wayne to 
attack the Indians. 

The construction of Fort Miami 
(this was the name the British 
had given their new fort even 
though it was located on the 
Maumee, not the Miami River) 
had a profound effect on Indian 
morale. They placed exactly the 
same interpretation on the British 
move as President Washington 
had. Even the skeptical Iroquois 
were beginning to believe that 
England really would fight on 
behalf of the tribes and in 
defense of their lands. 

While Mad Anthony struggled 
to overcome his problems, the 
Indian Command under Littie 
Turtle wrestled with their 
blessings. From every tribe in the 
Northwest warriors started to 
pour in to fight the Americans. 
There were even contingents 
from tribes that lived below the 
Ohio River and from others that 
lived deep inside Canada. All 
told, 2,000 warriors converged on 
the Maumee Rapids. Soon they 
were making serious inroads on 
Little Turtle’s food reserves. In 
that wilderness, not even the 
British Quartermasters could 
deliver supplies as fast as the 
Indians were eating them. 

Little Turtle had expected 
Wayne to start his march north by 
June 1 and had planned accord- 
ingly. But Wayne had his own 
supply problems. He refused to 
march before he was ready. In 
view of his dwindling supplies, 
Little Turtle decided to march 
against Wayne, and if Wayne 
refused to come out of his fort to 
fight, Little Turtle planned to set 
up an attack on the American 
supply line. It was a good plan. 
The American’s supply lines 
stretched for more than a 
hundred miles, all the way back 


to Fort Washington. This line, 
meandering through the wilder- 
ness, was vulnerable and would 
be difficult to defend. The plan 
might have worked, but Little 
Turtle never had a chance to find 
out. 

When the Indians and their 
British advisors started South, 
they were forced to fan out in 
order to hunt for game. Many 
units became so widely separated 
that their commanders lost all 
contact. This was the situation 
when word came that a large 
supply train had just arrived at 
Fort Recovery. Some of the 
detached units decided to launch 
an attack on this train as it 
returned to Fort Greenville. 
Once the action was taken, 
Little Turtle had no choice but to 
modify his plans to support this 
attack. 

The attack was successful. The 
supply train was destroyed and 
its 90-man escort killed. A rescue 
force from Fort Recovery tried to 
go to the assistance of the supply 
train, but they were routed and 
driven back to the Fort. 

This taste of victory turned the 
Indian forces into a howling 
mob. Much to the horror of the 
Indian leaders, and in defiance of 
orders, the Indians launched an 
attack on the Fort itself. For a few 
minutes it looked as though the 
wild unplanned assault would be 
successful. 

The Indian’s rifle fire was 
deadly, and many of the 
defenders manning the port- 
holes were killed. But it soon 
became evident that the initial 
success was illusionary, and that 
the Indians had no real chance 
against the defenders behind the 
walls unless they could have artil- 
lery support. Someone remem- 
bered that the cannon captured 
from Arthur St. Clair had been 


buried nearby and a party was 
sent to find them. Eventually it 
dawned on the Indians that 
Wayne had already found the 
cannon and that they were even 
then firing on them from the 
parapet. After the first flush of 
success, the Indians were being 
slaughtered as they threw them- 
selves against the wall. Even- 
tually their commanders 
regained control and had the 
attacking force withdraw, but it 
was costly defeat. 

The defeat destroyed the 
Indian’s confidence in their 
invincibility. Many of the war- 
riors from the Canadian tribes 
left for home, declaring that they 
had fulfilled their commitments 
to the Confederation. As they 
passed through the Maumee 
Rapids, Alexander McKee pleaded 
with them to turn back in an 
effort to stem the tide of deser- 
tion. He had only limited success. 
Morale was at a low ebb. It was at 
this moment that Wayne decided 
to march. 

The residents of Pittsburgh 
would have never recognized the 
Army that marched out of Fort 
Greenville. The rabbie that had 
straggled into their town more 
than two years before, had been 
forged into a professional army 
by the firm hand of Mad 
Anthony Wayne. The drilling, the 
military discipline and his dogged 
determination had paid off. The 
men who marched north on 
that day not only obeyed orders, 
they looked like soldiers. 

Uniforms for the Army were a 
luxury the young Nation still 
could not afford, but Wayne 
understood the effect a soldier’s 
appearance had on his morale. 
He had divided his men into, 
sublegions, and had adopted 
insignia and white, red, yellow and 
green plumes to distinguish 
between them. He had spent 
hours in matching the horses 
ridden by the various cavalry units. 
He had encouraged a spirit of 





competition and esprit de 
corps. 

Sixteen hundred mounted 
riflemen from Kentucky had 
joined Wayne a few days before, 
and nothing bespeaks the pro- 
fessional caliber of his Army so 
clearly as the fact that, for the first 
time in Ohio country, a western 
militia was proud to be march- 
ing with units of the regular 
Army. 

In addition to the Kentucky 
riflemen, Wayne also had 200 
Chicasaw scouts guarding his 
flanks against the greatest danger 
any army faced when moving 
through a forest wilderness — 
surprise attack. 

While Wayne’s army marched, 
Little Turtle waited for that 
moment when a mistake or a 
miscalculation would give him 
the opportunity to strike. He 
waited in vain. Wayne allowed no 
breach in discipline, and he 
never relaxed his guard. 

Little Turtle was no fool, and 
he was not foolhardy. His was the 
instinct of a born commander 
and he knew that Wayne now 
posed a deadly threat to the 
Indian’s cause. Perhaps he now 
recalled the warnings that Joseph 
Brant had so often repeated in 
the tribal councils. Little Turtle 
now cautioned his people and 
advised them to come to terms 
with the Americans. The 
militant chiefs removed him from 
command. In his place they chose 
another warrior named Turkey 
Foot. 

Both the British and Indian com- 
manders expected Wayne to 
march on the Miami portage. 
When he marched on Au Glaize 
instead, they were caught off 
balance. Au Glaize was the pop- 
ulation center for the Indians in 
Ohio. As Wayne approached, the 
Indian forces had to abandon their 
preparations for battle and evac- 
uate their women and children 
and as much of their property as 
they could carry to the Maumee 
Rapids. 

Wayne found Au Glaize 


deserted and destroyed the vil- 
lages and standing crops. Then — 
there in the center of Indian civili- 
zation, — he paused to build a 
fort. He named it Fort Defiance. 
Then, to complete his psycho- 
logical assault, he appealed to the 
Indians to stop relying on British 
promises and negotiate a settle- 
ment with him. 

That offer must have sorely 
tempted the Indians. From the 
beginning they had deep seated 
doubts about the British com- 
mitment to their cause, and 
wondered if they could really 
count on them to fight when 
the crucial time came. ' 

Doubts were soon erased when 
the British countered with their 
own psychological move. They 
sent a strong detachment of 
troops to reinforce Fort Miami. 
Indian confidence was restored. 
They even started to believe 
that Wayne was playing into their 
hands. 

if he moved against the Indian 
forces gathered at the Rapids, 
he would also have to march 
against the British forces at Fort 
Miami and would have to fight 
under the threat of the British 
guns. This was exactly the con- 
frontation between American and 
British forces the Indians had 
hoped for so long to bring 
about. 

Alexander McKee had advised 
the Indians to make use of 
Wayne’s offer to negotiate to buy 
time. Accordingly the Indians 
proposed a ten-day truce to give 
the Indians time to think over the 
offer to negotiate. Wayne was 
not deceived by this evasion, in 
reply he issued orders to his 
troops to march on the Rapids. 
Still he refused to be hurried. 
When his forces reached the 
head of the Rapids, he stopped 
to build another fort. He was then 


less than five miles from the 
British at Fort Miami. 

Now it was the British who 
were in a state of panic. They 
drove their men to shore up the 
defenses of the Fort, and they 
persuaded the Indians to impose 
their forces between their Fort and 
the Americans. 

The Indians agreed, because 
it was a position to their liking. 
Years before a tornado had passed 
through the area leaving a swath 
of fallen trees through the 
forest that provided ideal cover 
for the Indian’s way of fighting. 

The Indians set up strong 
defensive positions among the 
“fallen timbers’’ on August 17. 
Each warrior had prepared himself 
for battle by fasting and making 
supplication to the Great Spirit. 
To a man they were, to use a 
modern term, “psyched” for death 
or glory as they took up their 
positions among the hatch- 
work of fallen tree trunks. Then 
— for three days — nothing 
happened. 

Dealing a final and devastating 
psychological blow to the 
“psyched up” Indians, Wayne 
waited in his comfortable fort 
while a rain storm swept over the 
exposed Indians waiting among 
the fallen timbers. 

The chilling rain and the pangs 
of prolonged hunger soon 
eroded the Indian’s eagerness 
for battle. On the third day, five 
hundred warriors left the line to 
go forage for food. That same 
morning, the rain clouds started 
to break up and soon the sun was 
shining. Wayne then launched his 
attack. 


Personally, it was not a good 
morning for Wayne. His gouty 
leg was more painful than 
usual, and he had to be lifted 
onto his horse. But he refused to 
leave the direction of the battle 
to any one else. He led his men 
toward the Indian positions, and, 
knowing the Indian’s distaste for 





sharp steel, he ordered them not 
to fire, but attack only with the 
bayonet. 

The militia led, and as they 
neared the fallen timbers they met 
a volley of fire. That was fol- 
lowed by a wild screaming 
charge. The militia fell back in 
retreat. 

To the Indians, the retreat 
looked like an old familiar scene 
— white man’s courage melt- 
ing in the face of the Indian’s 
fury — and they streamed out 
from behind their breastworks to 
pursue the whites for the dis- 
tance of perhaps a mile. But the 
retreat never became a rout; 
everything had been antici- 
nated; everything had been 
panned. 

From his horse, old, fat Mad 
Anthony, with his stiffly bandaged 
leg splayed at an oblique angle, 
rode among his troops roaring 
his orders. Maneuvers were exe- 
cuted with precision. The ranks of 
the retreating militia opened and 
the Kentucky mounted rifles 
passed through in perfect order. 
Then the foot soldiers wheeled 
into an attack formation and met 
the charge of the Indians. This 
time it was the Indians who were 
forced into retreat, and they fell 
back to the protection of the 
fallen trees. From there they 
directed their fire on the advanc- 
ing Americans. Omniously, the 
Americans came forward without 
returning this fire. Men fell, but 
there was no hesitation. Like an 
inexorable force, the troops 
moved in among the timbers 
where they could grapple with 
the Indians in hand to hand 
combat. 

The warriors were completely 
spooked, and no man had any 
confidence in his companions’ 
courage. They broke and ran for 
the protection of the British fort. 

As the Indians ran toward the 
gates of the fort, the moment of 
truth also arrived for the British 
commander. He could start a war 


with the United States or he 
could abandon his Indian allies. 

Actually the choice had already 
been made. His orders were 
explicit. He was to render all aid 
to the Indians up to, but not 
including, actual war. England 
had gambled on securing a cheap 
victory through the use of Indian 
forces. They had gambled; they 
had lost. 

As the panic stricken Indians 
raced for the gates, the Com- 
mander ordered them closed in 
their face, and sent out a detach- 
ment of soldiers to drive the 
Indians away with the threat of 
bayonets. Fully realizing the 
extent of their betrayal, the 
Indians fled down river screaming 
their curses on the British. 

During the next few days, 
Wayne drove home the lesson of 
British perfidy with a demonstra- 
tion to prove in graphic detail 
that the English would not fight 
for the Indian cause. Never out 
of pistol shot of the fort, his men 
ranged through the Indian 
villages burning lodges and 
standing crops. Crossing the 
river, the Americans gleefully set 
fire to Alexander McKee’s 
trading post. All the while, 
British troops remained securely 
behind the walls of their forts and 
never fired a shot. 

Beyond any doubt, Wayne 
had the power to reduce the 
British fort to rubble, but showing 
a restraint that surprised even 
President Washington, he left it 
intact. With the Indian’s confi- 
dence in their British allies 
destroyed, the fort was no longer 
significant. 
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For the first time in our memory an issue of 
OUR PUBLIC LANDS has appeared with no list- 
ing of public lands being offered for sale. To our 
many readers who subscribe to OUR PUBLIC 
LANDS to keep posted on these land sales we 
regret the necessity and offer an explanation. 

The Federal Land Policy and Management Act 
became law on October 21, 1976. That Act re- 
pealed all previous land sale authority. It re- 
placed those outdated laws with modern dis- 
posal authority, but new legislation needs im- 
plementing regulations. BLM staffs are now 
hard at work writing these new regulations. 
When final regulations are approved and 
adopted, the Bureau will continue with sales of 
public lands. 

We will carry sale information in future issues 
of OUR PUBLIC LANDS. In the meantime we 
hope you will continue to read the magazine to 
keep informed about new changes under the 
new Federal Land Act. 
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